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Che PHilanthropist. 


The subject of the following letter, in our 
opinion, is deserving of the serious attention 
of the community; and is so inseparably 
connected with the comforts and the moral 
character of a considerable portion of our 
fellow-creatures, that we have naturally 
classed it under the head “ Philanthropist.” 
We have long viewed the subject in the 
same light in which our correspondent re- 
gards it. The evil, which he so feelingly 
deplores, can be viewed in no other light 
than as a species of unjustifiable domestic 
tyranny; and if feeling and propriety are 
obliterated by avarice or mistaken econo- 
my, we sincerely wish that the legislature 
would interfere in behalf of a valuable and 
considerable portion of the community.— 
Edit. Kal. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
—<s—— 

S1n,—I was much gratified some time ago, by ob- 
serving the lively interest which was shown in order to 
shorten the hours of business, in our mercantile houses. 
The injury sustained by the health in consequence of 
too close confinement, and the necessity of a few hours in 
the four and twenty for the purpose of relaxation or 
literary pursuit, were among the pleas used on that oc- 
casion. Permit me, through the medium of your useful 
work, to apprize your readers of the existence of an evil, 
which, although not so extended in its influence, is far 
more baneful in its immediate consequences: I allude 
to that unnecessary and increasing practice which many 
tradesmen adopt, of keeping open their shops to an un- 
seasonable hour, to the injury of the health and morals 
of their servants. Being unaccustomed to keep late 
hours, I was somewhat surprised on returning from a 
friend’s house a few evenings ago, to observe several 
shops wide open, as at noon day, although it was then 
between the hours of twelve and one; and more s0, 
having subsequently learnt that this is a very usual case. 
Now, Sir, { appeal to the feelings of your readers, whe- 
ther it is not a species of cruelty, let it be palliated as it 
may, for tradesmen to subject their apprentices and 
others to an unremitting confinement of sixteen and 
seventeen hours a day, in a close pent-up shop, during 


the height of summer; and this, week after week, 
without so much as an hour’s relaxation. I need not 
say how injurious such confinement must be to the 
health of persons thus engaged. There is, in my 
opinion, another and a greater evil which islikely to be 
induced in the deterioration of their morals. Whena 
youth is first placed behind the counter, it is usually at 
that period of life when the mental, as well as the physi- 
cal powers, most need the friendly operation of sur- 
rounding circumstances to promote their growth. The 
character has then to be formed, and habits, good 
or bad, receive a bias, or acquire a permanancy, which is 
likely to remain. Hence, if this critical period is suf- 
fered to pass away, and the mind receive no cultivation, 
a total indifference to all those intellectual pleasures 
which constitute the peculiar glory of our species, and the 
predominance of ignorance with all its concomitant evils, 
must be the natural consequence. Noris this all, cut off 
from the shortest opportunity of relaxation, and amuse- 
ment, during the six days appropriated to labour, the 
claims of the sabbath become infringed, which too often 
opens an effectual door to the introduction of criminality 
and vice. I would by no means deprecate this practice if 1 
thought it unavoidable, but I have more than a suspicion, 
this is not the case, and believe, were these juvenile 
sufferers permitted ‘* to reveal the secrets of their pri- 
son house,” they would bear me out in the assertion 
that their too close confinement is not always attri- 
butable to excess of business. In my youthful days 
I had the misfortune to be placed apprentice to one 
of these ‘* consumers of the midnight oil,” and my 
health having suffered an irreparable shock by late 
hours and close confinement, I can speak feelingly on 
this subject. My master, by trade a linen-draper, 
was one of those plodding, money-seeking, old gentle- 
men, who never lose sight of the main chance, although 
he generally lost sight of every thing else. Among his 
many peculiarities was that of never allowing his shop 
to be closed, while those of any draper around us re- 
mained open; and this was done not so much from the 
fear of losing customers as it was lest some midnight 
straggler should run away with the idea that he was doing 
less business than his neighbours. As there were many 
of the same craft about us, actuated by the same spirit, 
it used to be a regular nightly siege, which could hold 
out the longest. Many a time has the clock, from the 
neighbouring church, announced the hour of midnight, 
when we have seen the master of the opposite shop re- 
trimming his lamps, with a look of the most determinate 
opposition ; a circumstance which never failed to pro- 
duce consternation in such of us as beheld this act of 
daring. Things were in this state when several of this 





junto having suffered by what is commonly termed 


‘* shop-lifters,” to whom our plan of late hours was so 
favourable, they unanimously entered into an agree- 
ment to close at a certain hour, which was accordingly 
carried into effect; and the immediate change which 
teok place in the administration of affairs was surpris- 
ing. No more geods were tumbled than was necessary ; 
nor were the young men prevented from clearing them 
from off the counters, which, previous to this, had re- 
mained untouched until dusk, to afford a pretext for 
keeping open late. But, at eight in winter, and nine in 
summer, we were all snugly closed, to the unspeakable 
comfort and advantage of all parties. Similar rules 
have taken place in many of our first towns, with the 
same good effect, illustrating the truth of that good old 
maxim, ‘ where there’s a will, there’s a way.”—The 
writer of this cannot but express his hope, that some 
such system should be adopted here, to which end this 
is written.— Yours, &c. COMMISERATOR. 
July 17, 1822. 


—~<>>-~<><p>_ 


PRISON TREAD MILL. 


—<— 


[From the London Courier.} 
—_ - 

We are happy to learn, that the Tread Mill, invented 
by Mr. Cubitt, of Ipswich, and which has been so warmly 
patronized and recommended by ‘the Society for the 
Improvement of Prison Discipline,” is likely to be in- 
troduced into the principal Houses of Correction. The 
Society have just published a short description of the 
mill, with an engraving, exhibiting a patty of prisoners 
in the act of working. In principle, the wheel is exactly 
similar to that of a common water-wheel, tread-boards of 
considerable length are affixed to each wheel, so as to allow 
standing room for a row of from ten to twenty persons ; 
the combined weight of the prisoners acts upon every 
stepping board, precisely asa stream of water on the 
float-boards of a water-wheel. A screen of boards is 
fixed up in an inclined position, above the wheel, in 
order to prevent the prisoners from climbing or stepping 
higher than the level required, and a hand-rail attached 
to this screen, enables the prisoner to retain an upright 
position. The labour to the individual, is that of ascend- 
ing an endless flight of steps. 

The Tread Mill possesses peculiar advantages as a spe- 
cies of prison-labour. It is remarkable for its simplicity. 
It requires no previous instruction: no task-master is ne- 
cessary to watch over the prisoners; neither are materials 
nor implements put into theit hands, that are liable to 
waste ot misapplication. The internal machinery is 





inaccessible to the prisoners; and, if placed under proper 
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Management, one or two persons at most are required 
to attend a process, which keeps in steady employment 
from ten to two hundred prisoners at one time. It can 
be suspended and renewed as often as the regulations of 
the prison require; and it imposes equality of labour on 
every individual employed, no one on the wheel being 
able, in the least degree, to avoid his proportion. Itmay 
be rendered applicable to any system of classification, as 
the same wheel, or connecting shafts, can be easily made 
to pass into distinct yards. It does not interfere with, 
nor is it calculated to lessen the value of, those branches 
of prison-regulation, which provide for the moral and 
religious improvement of the criminal. It is held in 
great abhorrence by the prisoners, and the number of 
re-commitments has been strikingly diminished where 
the Mill has been in full operation. 

Weare glad to observe the earnestness with which the 
Prison Discipline Society are labouring to introduce 
hard labour, and especially such labour as we have de- 
scribed, into places of confinement, as it removes at once 
an opinion which some have erroneously entertained, 
that the tendency of their plans is to render goals habi- 
tations of comfort. We believe that those who have been 
labouring for the improvement of our prisons have in 
this respect been much misrepresented, and that they 
will merit the following vindication of their principles 
and views with which Mr. Peel prefaced his speech on 
the recent debate on the Criminal Laws. 

‘¢Mr. Peel concurred with all that had been said on 
the other side of the Honse as to those who had interested 
themselves about prison wy aes He did believe that 
the exertions of those individuals were above all praise, 
and had been dictated by the best and wisest suggestions 
of humanity and policy. It seemed, however, that a 
great mistake had gone abroad, in respect of these in- 
tentions, benevolent as they were, as if the individuals 
in question were anxious to introduce luxuries and en- 
joyments into our prisons. This was by no means the 
fact. No persons could be more sensible of the necessity 
of punishment for crimes; but in labouring to effect a 
better and more perfect discipline in prisons, it was their 
object that the prisoner should be so situated and at- 
tended to, as that, after he got out, he might be pre- 
vented from returning thither again. And he (Mr. 
Peel) perfectly agreed that the establishment of an ef- 
fectual and regular system of discipline, coupled with a 
constant and vigilant superintendence of the prisoners, 
and with measures of prevention against neglect of ye 
son, and improper communications, would be found to 
afford the best securities against the growth of crime.” 


——->>?-<o_ 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 
ie 

The excellent address of the Society of Friends (which 
we have published entire elsewhere) contains the fol- 
lowing impressive passages : 

‘‘ The nations of Europe owe indeed a heavy debt to 
Africa. Instead of improving the opportunity of their 
commercial intercourse with that unoffending people, to 
exemplify the excellence of the Christian religion by the 
kindness of their conduct, and the purity of their morals ; 
instead of endeavouring to convey to them a knowledge 
of those exalted views, of that increase of temporal hap- 
piness, which the spirit of Christianity produces, many 
of them have gone forth~to plunder and to ravage, to 
spread desolation and terror, to practise injustice and 
cruelty in their most odious forms; and thus have 
caused the name of Christ to be blasphemed among the 
Gentiles through them.” 

s‘ If the foregoing pages should be read by any who 
are employed in this cruel traffic, we would suggest to 
these a few reflections. We feel, whilst thus attempt- 
ing to describe the miseries which you are inflicting, 
that you also are our brethren; and that although we 
view your actions with indignation and abhorrence, you 
are the objects of our tender pity. As we are believers 





in a future state of rewards and punishments, we would 
warn you in Christian love, of the awful termination of 
that course of wickedness which you are pursuing.— 
Our Lord, our righteous Judge, declared, ‘* Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy ;” what 
then will become of the unmerciful and cruel? In the 
same most excellent discourse, he uttered this solemn 
sentence, ‘*‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again.” What then will be the por- 
tion of those who have meted out cruelty, distress, and 
sorrow, to the innocent and unprotected ?” 

EE a 


Che Traveller. 


(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.) 














MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, the 
Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island 
of Riigen, East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the 
Rhine country, and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818 
—<—— 
(Continued from our last.) 
—_- 
DEN MARK—[Concluded.] 

We continued to Fredericksberg, the usual resi- 
deuce of the suvereign, six English miles frou the 
city. Itis a handsome palace, with two wings, situ- 
ate on an elevated piece of ground in an extensive 
garden, much wooded ; aud when viewed at a dis- 
tance,-across a lake which divides the grounds, has 
somewhat of the appearance of. Kensington Palace. 
A Chinese temple has beeu erected in the gardens, 
where the Royal Family. frequently take tea, and 
gratify their subjects by affording them an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them. Being Sunday, the walks 
were much crowded, and the company were euli- 
vened by the band of the royal guards, which was 
placed on the terrace, playing the national airs. 

On our return to the city, we found little appear- 
ance of Sunday, the shops being opened, and great 
numbers were hurrying to the theatre, being the 
night on which the best performances are brought 
forward. 

20th October. It was now become necessary to 
make arrangements for my departure; accordingly 
T applied at the police-office for a passport, which 
was granted on my producing a certificaie from the 
master of the hotel that my debts were paid. I theo 
went on board Le bon Voilier, Captain Jansson, for 
Danzig ; and as we passed down the noble harbour, 
I was sorry to see many ships lying idle, and the 
noble warehouses untenanted. These were proofs 
of the lamentable decay of commerce in Copenha- 
gen, and presented a picture of Danish power,— 
what it was, aud what it is! 

The wind being unfavourable, we were detained 
two days in the roads. This gave me an oppurtu- 
nity of inspecting the Three-crowns Battery, which 
received that name during the time that Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway were united under one sove- 
reign. The foundation is formed with piles driven 
into a bank, round which there are six feet water: 
it guards the eutrance of the harbour, and is very 
strong, being mounted with 128 pieces of cannon, 
sume 48-pounders, The Commandant, Lieutenant 
Miland, lives in a small low bouse, guarded by one 
of the bastions. I spent an evening with him, and 
he appeared a very intelligent man. He received an 
order for his able defence of the fort, during Lord 
Nelson’s bombardment attack; and he entertained 
a high opinion of the bravery of the gallant Adumi- 








:ral, whose portrait hung in his sifting-room, be. 
| tween those of Mr. Pitt aud Mr. Fox. 

22d October. We left with a moderate wind, and 
during the day passed Dragoe, and the town of 
Malme, on the Swedish coast, and tke reefs of Oid 
and New Falster; the latter runs seven English 
miles ivto the Baltic; is shallow, stony, and very 
dangerous: a lighthouse reminds the seaman of the 
spot. The next day, we were near the south payt 
of the island of Bornholm, the coast of which 
abounds with fish, which is caught, and taken to 
Copenhagen in boats built for the purpuse. They 
are provided with a reservoir, in which the fish is 
brought alive to market, although a distance of 70 
English miles. Towards evening, we saw the inland 
town of Stolpe, in Prussian Pomerania. The coast 
from thence to Danzig is a continued range of low 
saudy hills, and has a very iuhospitable appearance. 





PRUSSIA. 
PRUSSIA PROPER, LITHUANIA, AND THE 
POLISH PROVINCES, 

On the 24th, at noon, we could perceive Hela 
beacon, which is a very simple contrivauce tu guard 
the mariuer against the danger of passing the pro- 
montory in the night. A lofty pole is fixed perpen. 
diculaily in the ground, upon which, a beam or bar, 
turning upon a pivot, is placed horizontally, having 
a long rope attached to one end of it, aud to the 
other a Jarge tub of coals, When the fire is lighted, 
the rope is pulled down, which cous quently ele- 
vates the light very considerably, and makes it con. 
spicuous at a great distance. Soon ufierwards, we 
noticed the village of Putzig, a small fishing place 
at the entrance of 'the Gulf of Danzig ;* and in the 
afternoon, the spires of that city gradually came 
into view. The approach by water to a large town 
is generally interesting ; but bere it was particularly 
sv from the green turf walls, nearly as bigh as the 
houses, which surround the city, aud ave now laid 
out as handsome and much frequented walks. Late 
in the evening, we anchored iu the ballast roads; 
and the following morning, the 25th, on rising, 
found ourselves safe in the Fairwater, or harbour of 
Danzig. It is formed by a canal, communicating 
with the roads, and joining the river, the mouth of 
the latter having been so much choaked with sand 
as to prevent the admission of any but small craft, 
The neighbourhood was strongly fortified by the 
French, to prevent the approach of succuur to the 
city from the sea-side, during the memorable siege 
in 1813; and a strong fort, called Weichselminde, 
guards the entrance to the river, 

The city is about four English miles up the Vis- 
tula (in German, Weichsel) and the walk to it 
being chiefly oo the bauks of that river, is extremely 
pleasant. 

Danzig* is the strongest seaport in Europe, Leing 
completely defended by amazingly high walls of 
earth, between which are broad and deep wet 
ditches, and, beyond them, avotber line of fertifica- 
tions. The immediate neighbourhood is hilly, and 
the batteries, either formed these, or improved by 
the French, are considered most perfect in their 
kind, The strongest is that of Hagelsberg, ou the 
site of which a fort stood, previous to the foundation 
of the city. It consists of three forts, so contrived 
as tocover each other; and should the first be taken 
by an enemy, it cau be destroyed by the second, 
and that again by the third. Should the fast he 
unsuccessful, the garrison bave a safe retreat into 
the city under ground, without being exposed to 
any fire; and can, by blowing up the works, effec- 





# The “Sidus Venedicus” of Tacitus.” 


* « The Lemovii inhabited the country about Danzig and 
modern Stolpe.” Tacitus. 

«‘ They and the Rugii were tribes distinguished by their 
round shields and short swords. Thelarge tract of territory 
between the Elbe, Vistula, Baltic Sea, and Danube, was 
possessed by the people called the Suevi.” The same, 
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tually prevent further annoyance, So extensive are 
the fortifications, that, to be properly manned, they 
require a garrison of 30,000. 

The best view of this apparently impregnable for- 
tress is from the tower of the Church of the Virgin 
Mary. It is very high, and commands a most ex- 
tensive and variegated prospect, the environs being 
extremely beautiful, although the country a few 
miles off becomes fiat and uninteresting. 

During the thirteen months iv which the Allied 
Powers invested the place, not any breach of conse- 
quence was made iu the works of defence, not- 
withstanding the bombardment was frequently re- 
peated ; but the most dreadful havoc took place in 
the houses and warehouses, both within and outside 
the walls. Many were the lives lost during that 
awful time! The first families were living in the 
cellars, then the only part of the house tolerably 
secure, and the greatest part of the inhabitants were 
reduced almost to the last stage of misery. The 
destruction of nearly two hundred large warehouses 
in which the garrison and city provisions were kept, 
by the bomb-siells and rockets, was the cause of 
the surrender of the city by the French. Had that 
event, melancholy as it was, not happened, the 
Commandant would pertinaciously have disdained 
to surreuder, and half the inhabitants must have 
perished for want of provisions, 

The population has been much overrated by tra- 
vellers. Before the last siege, it was calculated 
that 40,000 lived within the walls, and that the 
suburbs, which were quite as large, contained about 
the same number. The latter having been entirely 
destroyed in the war, aud but partially rebuilt, we 
inay naturally suppose that the population is not 
now more than 50,000. Even in 1816, the city pre- 
sented the most dreadful marks of the effects of 
war, whole streets of houses remaining io the state 
in which they fell by fire caused by the bombard- 
ment; and every feeling heart must execrate that 
tyrant who was the author of such unspeakable 
misery as was experienced by the inhabitants of that 
once happy spot. The city is entered by numerous 
gates, defended by draw-bridges, the principal of 
which, the * Hope Thor,” or high gate, is built of 
stone, and the front handsomely ornamented. Like all 
fortified towns, the streets are narrow; andalthough 
generally shaded with fine chesnut trees, are un- 
pleasant to walk in, owing to the wretched pave- 
ment. The houses are large; the fronts stuccoed 
and carried very high, to hide the roof, being sur- 
mounted by fantastic figures, some of which, from 
age, have rather a threatening appearance. During 
the period that Danzig formed a free town, or re. 
public, it was considered very rich, and there are 
still many remains visible of its former wealth and 
opulence, The English House, now an hotel, is a 
large and handsome building: it was the place 
where the British factory assembled, to expose their 
gvods for sale. They were a powerful company, 
and had a church establishment of their own. 

The city is governed by an Ober Burgomeister and 
magistracy appointed by the Crown, and also by a 
military and police commission. The old senators, 
ouce the most honourable rank, exist only in name; 
but the title is still given by the Danzigers to the 
few who survive. The church establishmeut is re- 
gulated by a Consistory, subject to a higher court 
in the capital: at the head is the venerable and 
amiable Bertling, with whom, during the time that 
J was an iomate of his house, 1 furmed a friendship, 
which I trust will long remain, as it was founded 
on esteem for his character and virtues. The reli- 
gious edifices are numerous; of which, eleven are 
of the Lutheran persuasion, viz. the Virgin Mary, 
St. John, St. Catharine, St. Bartholemew, St. James, 
the Holy Ghost, the Holy Corpse, the Holy Trinity, 
St. Anne, St. Barbara, Our Saviour; two Reformed 
or Protestant, St. Elizabeth, and St. Peter and St. 
Paul; six Roman Catholic, the Royal Chapel, the 
Dominican, the Carmelite, St. Bridget, St. Abbert, 
the Jesuits. There are also an English and a French 
Church, both without establishments; in the latter, 





the Menonites assemble; and a Jewish synagogue. 
They are all of brick, and not remarkable for the 
beauty of their architecture, with the exception of 
the first-named church, which is an amazingly large 
and very beautiful building, in the cathedral style. 
It contains a curious painting of the Day of Judg- 
ment, consisting of nearly 150 figures, which is at- 
tributed to Johan Van Eyck, the supposed inventor 
of oil painting. It represents our Saviour sitting 
on a radiance as Judge, having on his left band the 
sword of Justice, aud at his right the palm of Peace; 
beneath him is the archangel, of gigantic stature, 
trying the people in the balance, and separating the 
good from the wicked, who are attended to their 
happy or miserable abodes by spirits, some of av 
angelic and others of a fiend like countenance. The 
arch tothe entrance of Heaven issuperb; musicians 
are placed in niches under it, and at the gate stands 
St. Peter, welcoming the blessed, each of whom, on 
passing, receives a splendid garment. Many of the 
female faces are extremely beautiful, and some ap- 
pear to be portraits, On the other side, the entrance 
to the shades beneath presents every object which 
can excite terror and despair. ln the foreground, 
the graves are opened, and their inhabitants raised 
up, whose figures at first sight appear unusually 
tall; but this objection is removed on perceiving 
that they still retain much of the appearance which 
the body exhibits when the soul has just fled to Him 
who gave it. This painting was first received into 
the church in 1535, conveyed away by the French 
to Paris in 1807, and again restored to Prussia in 
1815, This church, with several others in the city, 
has two organs, oue of an immense size; the other, 
the communivn or small organ, is placed near the 
altar; and being played during the administration 
of the sacrament, adds much to the awful solemnity 
of that sacred feast. A priest stands on each side 
of the altar, which is at some distance from the wall, 
one holding the plate of consecrated wafer, and the 
other the cup. The communicauts approach one 
by one, and, after receiving the former, pass behind 
the altar to the latter, There is no regular liturgy; 
the congregation are engaged in singing bymns for 
a considerable time before the priest appears in the 
pulpit, who then repeats an extempore prayer, and 
afterwards delivers his sermon, which is sometimes 
extempore also. Hymns conclude the service, du- 
ring which the clerk goes round to receive contri- 
butions for the poor. He has a small velvet bag, 
suspended at the end of a long stick, to which a bell 
is attached, which he jingles in the ears of those 
whose meditations prevent them noticing bis ap- 
proach, A small sum is also paid for a seat, which 
ts in general a stool, the number of pews being 
very limited. The females sit alone, and are gene- 
rally ranged in the nave, and-are always without 
bonnets. During the severe cold of the frosty sea- 
son, foot stoves are provided for them, which are 
small pots, heated with charcoal. The whole con- 
gregation joining in the hymns, and being usually 
good musicians, the effect of the singing is very 
powerfully felt by a stranger. 

The clergy are, in general, very learned and re- 
spectable men, but have frequently the misfortune 
to address a slender audience. 

There are eighteen schools, of different descrip- 
tious: the principal one is the Gymnasium, and the 
others are all attached either to the churches or 
charitable institutions. The latter consist of five 
gencral hospitals, besides a poor-house, orphan 
asylum, lazaretto, alms-house, benevolent society, 
bible society, and amicable society. The nature of 
the last mentioned is to educate, free of expense, 
boys of low condition, whose abilities in any of the 
sciences are found to be very superior. 

The Exchange, though extremely old, has still a 
respectable appearance ; but the interior is so much 
out of repair as to be deemed unsafe for the mer- 
chants to assemble in; they are consequently obliged 
to meet in the opposite Lange Markt, or chief square. 
It contains a marble statue of Augustus III. the 
giant King of Poland; curious statues of St. George, 





St. Christopher carrying our Saviour across the 
river, Diana and her nymphs, and many models 
and figures. The Rath-house, or town-hall, is orna- 
mented with an elegant spire, crowned by a colossal 
brazen figure of Johan JI1. Sobieski, King of Po- 
land, holding in one hand a vane, and with the other 
extending his garment to catch the wind. The 
equilibrium is so well maintained, that although 
the whole body moves round ou a ball on any change 
of wind, it is considered perfectly safe, notwith- 
standing above a hundred years have elapsed since 
that celebrated monarch’s death, about which time 
it was probably erected. 

The city having at various times suffered so se- 
verely from fire, every possible means have been 
taken tu prevent, in some degree, its dreadful effects, 
The large granaries are built on an island in the 
Vistula, where lights of every description are strictly 
prohibited, and depdts of water-carts provided in 
different parts of the city, ready at a moment’s 
notice. In the steeple of the centre church in each 
division, a small room is coutrived for a man to live 
in, who is expected to be continually on the watch, 
If in the day time he perceive a fire, he is immedi- 
ately to toll the bell in a particular manner, and 
hang out a flag in the direction where it has broken 
out, or during the night a lanthorn. At every hour 
after dark, he is obliged to play some musical in- 
strument, to prove that sleep has not overpowered 
his watchfulness. This, during the dead of night, 
has often a very melancholy sound. I was witness 
to a fire being very quickly extinguished by these 
precautions, 

Danzig has always been considered the greatest 
depét of grain in Europe, receiving its supplies 
from all the neighhourhood round, by the Vistula, 
aud communicating by the same into the very heart 
of Poland, where that river is again joined by the 
Bug, running from the borders of Russia, and from 
which the finest and whitest wheat is received. 
The inhabitants of these countries living almost 
entirely upon rye.bread, the supplies of wheat which 
they could afford are almost incalculable, so much 
of the land being devoted to the growth of that kiad 
of grain, which is raised with comparatively little 
trouble. The corn is shipped off from the interior 
in large oblong boats without masts, formed of 
rough planks in the rudest manner by the peasants 
themselves, and impelled by the rapidity of the 
stream, their course being guided by very long oars, 
and few having any covering excepting a little 
straw; yet any material damage seldom happens to 
the grain; for, in case of rain, being thrown up in 
a conical form, the surface becomes incrusted, and 
the damp is prevented from penetrating far. These 
boats, owing to their form, can never be forced 
against the stream, and are therefore broken up and 
sold at Danzig for firewood. Those which trade 
into the interior are very long and narrow, with flat 
bottoms and high prows, with the stern also much 
elevated. The mast is very high, in order to raise 
the square-sail, as much as possible to catch the 
wind, when sailing between the lofty banks of the 
Vistula. Forty vessels belonging to Dauzig, con- 
taining 2026 tons, and 93 men are thus employed. 
During the voyage from Poland, the boats make fre- 
quent stoppages, and the grain is thrown high in 
the air on the banks to cool and dry, and is again 
put into the lighters at night. This is repeated 
every day on their arrival at Danzig, and a couple 
of hundred thousand quarters of wheat may be seen 
turned in the open air at one time, which forms a 
very curious and interesting spectacle, Almost the 
whole of this trade is carried on by Polish Jews, 
who form as it were middle-men between the Danzig 
corn-dealers and the Polish nobility, or land-holders. 
The latter, considering trade heneath them, sell to 
the Jews on the spot, who collect large quantities 
of grain from different estates during the winter, 
and proceed to the seaports with the first open 
water, in the spring. 


(To be continued.) 
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Poetry. 





SONG. 
a 


_ The Law or Java, some comments on which were 
Inserted in the last Kaleidoscope, has been brought 
out at our Theatre, during the last week, in a style 
which reflects great credit on the managers, on the per- 
formers in general, and those whose province it is to su- 
perintend the scenery and decorations.—The following 
is one of the songs which are interspersed through the 
piece : 





Low in the vale, where a-streamlet ran, 
And under a tree reclined, 

A pilgrim measured the wit. of a man, 
By thinking on womankind. 

**Oh! a woman has killing eyes,” he cried, 
** Anda soft bewitching smile, 

With a thousand, thousand charms beside, 
Our senses to beguile. 


‘* Mark every glance that confirms her sway ; 
Note, too, each dimple’s power $ 
Look on her lips how the young loves play, 
Like bees on the honied flower ! 
Gaze on her bosom of sweets! and take 
This truth for a constant rule,— 
Enchanting woman can always make 
The wisest of men a fool.” 


—> > Ea > =< 


CONTEMPLATION. 


—<=>_—— 


I love, when calm in soul, 
At midnight hour to wander, 
To view the ocean roll, 
When the moon with solemn grandeur, 
Thro’ the clouds 
Like darkling shrouds, 
Her broken beams is pouring, 
And to hear, 
Approaching near, 
The mighty tempest roaring. 
°Tis then the mind awakes 
To reverence and wonder, 
When nature’s Monarch shakes 
His empire with his thunder. 


I love at morn to rise, 
And gaze with deep devotion, 
When from the burnish’d skies, 
To the limit-line of ocean, 
Calm and serene 
Is all the scene, 
And life and love are beaming 
In every place ; 
And every face 
Is full of gladness seeming. 
Tis then the spirit soars 
As on angelic pinions, 
Beyond these humid shores, 
T’ ewpyreal dominions. 





I love to seek the shade 
When noon-tide heat oppresses 
And songs of birds pervade 
The forest’s cool recesses, 
And on the brink 
Of streams to drink 
The influence of the Muses; 
The greatest bliss 
Of earth is this, 
If faith itself transfuses. 
Tis then the soul conceives 
Of seraphic employment, 
*Tis then the soul receives 
A taste of heaven’s enjoyment. 
AGABUS. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Mraughts. 


SITUATION LIII. 





(Number 119 of Sturges.) 
Ee 
White to move and win. 




















THE PLAY. 
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DIVORCE. 
A divorce is allowed in China on the ground of talk- 
ativeness, or disregard of her husband’s parents, or en- 
vious and suspicious temper in the wife. 


Hatural Historp. 


A MERMAID. 




















T0 THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON COURIER. 
London Missionary Society’s Rooms, 8, Old Jewry, July 18. 
$1n,—I inclose you a copy of an extract of a letter we 
have received from our Society’s representative at the 
Cape of Good Hope, for insertion in your paper. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
G. HODSON, Assist.-Sec. 
Extract of a letter from the Rev. Dr. Philip, repre- 
sentative of the’ London Missionary Society, at Cape 
Town, Cape of Good Hope, dated April 26, 1822: 
**T have to-day seen a Mermaid, now exhibiting in 
this town. I have always treated the existence of this 





creature as fabulous; but my scepticism is now removed. 
As it is probable no description of this extraordinary 


creature has yet reached England, the following parti- 
culars respecting it may gratify your curiosity and 
amuse you : 

** The head is almost the size of that of a baboon. 
It is thinly covered with black hair, hanging down, and 
not inclined to frizzle. On the upper lip and on the 
chin there are a few hairs, resembling those upon the 
head. The ossa malarum, or cheek-bones, are promi- 
nent. The forehead is low, but, except in this parti- 
cular, the features are much better proportioned, and 
bear a more decided resemblance to the human coyn- 
tenance, than those of any of the baboon tribes. The 
head is turned back, and the countenance has an ex- 
pression of terror, which gives it an appearance of a 
caricature of the human face; but I am disposed to 
think, that both these circumstances are accidental, and 
have arisen from the manner in which the creature met 
its death. It bears the appearance of having died in 
great agony. 

*¢ The ears, nose, lips, chin, breasts and nipples, 
fingers and nails, resemble those of a human figure. 

‘* The spinous processes of the vertebre are very pro- 
minent, and apparently arranged asin the hgman body. 

‘* From the position of the arms, and the manner in 
which they are placed, and from such an examination as 
could be made in the circumstances in which I was 
placed at the time I saw it, I can have no doubt that it 
was clavicles: an appendage belonging to the human 
subject, which baboons are without. 

‘*The appearance of the teeth afford sufficient evi- 
dence that it is full growns the incisores being worn on 
the upper surface. There are eight incisores, four ca- 
nine, and eight molares. The canine teeth resemble 
these of a full grown dog; all the others resemble those 
of a human subject. 

*“‘ The length of the animal is three feet; but not 
having been well preserved it has shrunk considerably, 
and must have been both longer and thicker when alive 
than itis now. Its resemblance to the human species 
ceases immediately under the mamma. On the line of 
separation, and directly under the breasts, are two fins. 
From the point where the human figure ceases, which 
is about twelve inches below the vertex of the head, it 
resembles a large fish of the salmon species. It is covered 
with scales all over. On the lower part of the animal 
the scales resemble those of a fish ; but on that part of 
the animal which resembles the human form, they are 
much less, and scarcely perceptible, except on a near 
inspection. On the lower part of the body it has six 
fins, one dorsal, two ventrical, two pectoral, and the tail. 

‘*The pectoral fins are very remarkable; they are 
horizontal, and evidently formed as an apparatus to 
support the creature when in an erect posture, like that 
in which it has been sometimes represented ‘combing its 
hair. 

** The figure of the tail is exactly that which is given 
in the usual representations of the mermaid. 

‘* The proprietor of this extraordinary animal is Cap- 
tain Eades, of Boston, in the United States of America. 
Since writing the above description he has called upon 
me, and I have learned from him the following parti- 
culars : 

** It was caught somewhere on the north of China by 
a fisherman, who sold it for a trifle; after which it was 
brought to Batavia. Here it was purchased by Captain 
Eades for 5000 Spanish dollars, and he has since been 
offered 10,000 Spanish dollars for it, but refuses to part 
with it for that sum. Captain Eades is a passenger on 
board the American ship Lion, now in Table Bay ; he 
leaves this port in about a fortnight, and the Lion visits 
the Thames on her passage to America, so that it will 
probably be soon exhibited in London.” 
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THE UNICORN. 
—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—On perusing the number to which you al- 
luded, in a note pretixed to my last communication» 
I find that the Unicorn is positively affirmed to’ inha- 
bit the interior of Thibet ; but here, it must be allowed, 
the evidence rests entirely upon the reports of the 
natives; and with respect to the manuscript, we must 
be all aware that the Indians are but indifferent 
draughtsmen. They might from courtesy, or some 
interested motive, assert the existence of an animal 
respecting which the traveller manifested any anxiety. 
The Negroes at the Cape have frequently entertained 
the curious inquirer, with accounts of acreature in the 
interior, answering tothe Unicorn; but what seems 
to be very unaccoantable, is, that no direct testimony 
has reached us; we must wait patiently for the ma- 
jor’s promised donation, of the skin, hoofs, head, and 
horns, of the creature in question: then, and then on- 
ly, will we.be led to believe, that it actually frequents 
the borders of the ‘Tartarian desert. All naturalists 
whose works I have consulted concur in pronouncing 
it to be a fabulous animal, or at least advance such 
questionable evidences as serve to render its existence 
extremely doubtful. The following extract from Cu- 
vier’s Theory of the Earth, will furnish some excellent 
remarks on this subject + 
“ The most famous among the fabulous animals of 
the ancients was the Unicorn. Its real existence has 
been ebstinately disputed even at the present day, or 
at least proofs of its existence have been eagerly sought 
after. Three several animals are frequently mentioned 
by the ancients as having only one horn placed on the 
middle of the forehead. The oryx of Africa, having 
cleven hoofs, the hair placed reversely to that of other 
animals,* its height equal to that of the bull,+ or even 
of the rhinoceros,} and said to resemble deer and goats 
in its form; § the Zndéan ass, having solid houfs; and 
the monoceros, properly so called, whose feet are some- 
times compared to those of the lion,|] and sometimes 
to those of the elephant, and is therefore considered 
as having divided feet. ‘he horse unicorn **® and the 
ball unicorn are doubtless both referable to the Indian 
ass, fot even the latter is described as having solid 
hoofs.t+ We may therefore be tully assured that these 
animals have never really existed, as no solitary horns 
have ever found their way into our collections, except- 
ing those of the rhinoceros and narwhale. 
ss After a careful consideration, it is impassible that 
we should give any credit to rude sketches made by 
savages upon rocks.}} Entirely ignorant of perspective, 
and wishing to represent the outlines of a straight- 
horned antelope in profile, they could only give the 
figure one horn; thus they produced an oryx. The 
oryxes, too, that are to be seen on the Egyptian monu- 
ments, are no more than the stiff style, imposed on 
the sculptors, by religious prejudices. Perhaps their 
figures may have been copied after individuals that 
have Idst ome of their horns by accident, a circum- 
stance that often happens to the chamois and the saiga, 
species of the antelope genus, and this would be quite 
sufficient to establish the error. All the ancients, have 
not represented the oryx as having only one horn. 
Oppian expressly attributes two to this animal, and 
Slian one that had four horns. Finally, if this animal 
was ruminant and cloven-footed, we are quite certain 
that its frontal bone must have been divided longitu- 
dinally into two, and that it could not possibly, as is 





* Aristot. Anim. III, 1, and III, 2—Plin, XI, 46. 

t Herodat. LV. 192. 

¢ Oppian, Cymeg. II, Verse 551. 

§ Plin. VIII. 53. 

{} Philostrog. III. ii. 

@ Plin. VIII 21. 

x Onesecril. ap. Strab. lib, XV, Zlian, Anim, XIII. 42, 
++ See Pliny and Solinus, ‘ 


tt Vide Sparman, who informs us the figure of the Unicora has 
been found, delineated on the plane surface of a rock in Caftraria, 


very justly remarked by Camper, have had a horn 
placed on the suture. 

* It may be asked, what two horned animal could 
have given an idea of the oryx, in the forms in which 
it has been transmitted down to us, evenindependent 
of the notion of a single horn? To this I answer, as 
already done by Pallas, that it was the straight-horned 
antelope oryx of Gmelin, improperly named at by 
Buffen. This animal inhabits the deserts of Africa, 
and must frequently approach the confines of Egypt, 
and appears to be that which is represented in the hie- 
roglyphics. It equals the ox in height, while the shape 
of its body is like that of a stag, and its straight horns 
are very hard, and sharp as javelins. Its hair is whitish; 
it has black spots and streaks on its face, and the hair 
on its back points forwards. Such is the description 
given by naturalists, supposing that an individual of 
this class may have been seen which had lost one of its 
horns by some accident, it may have been taken as a 
representative of the entire race, and erroneously 
adopted by Aristotle, to be copied by all his successors. 
All this is quite possible and even natural, and gives 
not the sniallest evidence for the existence of a single 
horned species of antelope.” 


Such are the opinions of Cuvier, which certainly 
argue very strongly, that the Unicorn is either the off- 
spring of imagination, or of error. It is extremely 
probable, that his species of antelope with straight 
horns (seen in profile, as the author justly observes) 
may have given rise to many of the surmises and con- 
jectures, of travellers and naturalists; more particu- 
larly, when we take into consideration the deceptive 
power of appearances, which have frequently au- 
thorized narrations contrary to both reason and 
analogy. One Keéping, a Swedish traveller, who 
went to the East Indies in a Dutch ship, in 1647,* and 
which anchored off the Nicobar isles, gravely relates, 
that they discovered men with tails like those of cats, 
which they moved in the same manner, and that hav- 
ing sent a boat on shore with five men, who did not 
return at night, as was expected, the day following, a 
larger boat was sent off well manned, but all they 
could discover, were the bones of their comrades, and 
they fragments of the boat. N. Fontain, who quotes 
this in his description of the Nicobar Isles, observes, 
that Linnzus was too credulous in believing this man’s 
story, for in all his (Fontain’s) researches, he could 
never discover any thing to warrant the supposition.t 
He further observes, that what may have given rise to 
this formidable appendage, is a strip of cloth forming 
part of their dress, which the natives are in the habit 
of letting hang from their posteriors, and this viewed 
from a distance, might have been mistaken for a tail!} 
This fact may serve to show the fallacy of appearances, 
and into what gross error they may sometimes lead 
the judgment. 

It is obvious from Cuvier’s dissertation, that no de- 
pendance can well be placed on the accounts of the 
ancients, they being so contradictory and uncertain. 
Aristotle, inhis description of the hippopotamus, gives it 
a mane like a horse; hoofs like an ox; tusks and tail like 
aboar; and though in bulk it equalsthe elephant, yet 
he makes it no bigger than anass; all whieb absurdities 
Pliny has copied, and even added to the number of his 
errors. The learned Bailly, in an old edition of his dic- 
tionary, gives a short account of the Unicorn ; which he 
describesas being ‘a beast, said to beas big as a horse, 
having one white horn in the middle of the forehead, 
about five handfuls long, found in the province of Agas, 
in the kingdom of Damotes, in Ethiopa; said to be a 
timorous beast, residing in the woods, and seldom ven- 
turing into the plains.” Yet this learned lexicographer 





* The account of this voyage was reprinted at Stockholm, by 
Silvium, in 1743. 

+ If I mistake not, Lord Monboddo was a strenous supporter 
of this theory, 

t See antiquities of Asia, page 293, note. 


has given the following accurate definition of the shrew 
mouse, a small species of mouse, of which numbers 
may be found on the fields and highways, during the 
months of April and May, when there seems to be a 
general mortality among them ; he defines this animal, 
to be “ as big as a rat, and of the colour of a weasel, 
very mischievous to cattle; by going over a beast’s 
back it will make it lame in the chine, while its bite 
causes the beast to swell tothe heart and die!” Where 
a shrew mouse, endowed with such fatal properties, is 
to be found, I leave naturalists to determine. His ae- 
count of the former might have some weight, did not 
his absard description of the latter betray either cre- 
dulity or ignorance, at least with respect to zoology : 
he must evidently have been better skilled in etymolo- 
gical derivation, than in natural history. 


For my own part, I feel persuaded, that no one- 
horned tribe of Unicorn ever had existence: it would 
be rather unjust to doubt the veracity of the major, 
and appears still more so to question that of a reverend 
bishop; nevertheless, Eric Pontoppidan, who was 
bishop of Bergen, in the eighteenth century, has given 
such a marvellousrelation of the Kraken,a fish described 
as frequenting the coasts of Norway, as must stag- 
ger the credulity of the most eager devourers of strange 
tales. This mighty monarch of the deep, according to 
the venerable bishop, is a mile and a half in circumfe- 
rence! When he emerges, which he does gradually, 
a number of pellucid attenne, each about the height, 
form, and size of a moderate mast, appear, with which 
he gathers his food, consisting of small fishes. John 
Egede, who was a Danish missionary to Greenland, in 
1721, gives an account, no less curious, of a frightful 
sea-monster, which, on the 6th of July, 1734, raised 
itself so high out of the water, tbat its head reached 
above the main topmast of the ship; it had a sharp 
snout, broad paws, and spouted water like the whale. 
The former seems to be of the same genus with the 
gigantic fish on which Sinbad (mistaking it for an 
island) landed, and cooked his supper: of this, the 
latter also may be a descendant. 

When such respectable personages gravely recount 
such incredible relations as the above, and when we 
consider that these improbabilities have been attested 
upon oath, we may, at least, be justified in dowbting 
reports, unless supported by satisfactory testimonies ; 
and, it is evident, that did their exist a species of 
animal with only one horn, such a novelty would not 
so long have remained in obscurity. 

Travellers have been so indefatigable in their re- 
searches, as to preclude the possibility of such a phe» 
nomenon escaping their notice. 

ZOOLOGIST. 


Since we were favoured with the foregoing. commu. 
nication, we have received the following postcript 
from the same correspondent. 

N.B.—Among other wonderful properties attributed 
by early writers to the Unicorn, was a strong predelic- 
tion for chaste virgins, insomuch, that through this 
medium, the animal was frequently taken. Being ex. 
tremely shy and wild, it was customary for the hun- 
ters to lurk in concealment, whilst they deputed 
some peerless damsel to approach its haunts: on per- 
ceiving the maiden, it would immediately frisk ang 
gambol over the plain to meet her; then she sitting 
down, it would lovingly repose its head upon the lap 
of the traitorous fair one, until the hunters came up 
and securedit. ‘That the potent charms of an amor. 
ous Dulcinea, frequently prove very seductive to a cer. 
tain class of bzpeds, daily experience will abundantly 
testify. But whether their enchanting allurements 
ever enticed guadrupeds to destruction, is a Proposi-~ 
tion for the solution of which I must refer to the 
golden age. 








by the Snese Hotrentois, 
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Btographical Wotices. 


LORD AND LADY. BYRON. 
—>_. 

The following account of the circumstances connected 
with the unfortunate difference between his Lordship 
and Lady Byron has appeared in a work just pub- 
lished : 

** At the beginning of 1815 Lord Byron married, and 
towards the close of the same year his lady brought him 
a daughter; so that, as the union, to all appearances, 
was one of love, the fruits of it gave the promise of 
permanent felicity. That pi t, however, was not 
realized; and the harmony which the birth of a first 
child seemed most likely to promote, was within a few 
weeks after that event so completely broken, that an 
absolute separation took place. Various causes were as- 
signed for this rupture, but all of them concurring in 
the suspicion of infidelity against the noble husband—of 
which, if some were strong, others were slight and equi- 
vocal. Yet it could not be said, nor indeed was it even 
pretended, that the charges alleged were totally void of 
foundation. Raongh sepueet upon investi nD, to 
convince those who with a sincere regard to both 
parties, that there was but little chance of tranquillity, 
where jealousy on the one side and levity on the other 
continually created new sources of disquiet. The share 
which Lord Byron had been unfortunately led to take 
in the direction of the concerns of Drury-lane Theatre 
contributed very much to increase his domestic trouble, 
by bringing about him a set of persons with whom a 
lady of high sensibility could not willingly associate. 
The scruples of such a mind every man of feeling will 
be conta to respect, because he sees in them the best 
security of his own happiness. Here, on the contrary, 
the repugnance to join that sort of society which the 
husband selected was treated with stern contempt; and 
those connexions were openly continued, the propriety 
of which became as much a matter of public scandal as 
of private disagreement. It might have been expected, 
that in the situatien of the lady some regard would 
have been paid to her mental repose, if not to the opi- 
nion of the world: but great genius is above the ordi- 
nary rules of life; it scorns to be restricted in its pursuit 
of pleasure by the laws of decorum, and ‘at one slight 
bound it overleaps all bounds.’ 

*¢ What causes besides there might be for serious 
offence, can only be surmised; but associates of the 
above description were certainly not of a nature to be 
pleasing either toa virtuous wife or her friends. -The 
one felt sensibly her degradation, and complained with- 
out effect ; the others could only pity and remain absent. 
At length patience was exhausted, and a temporary se- 
paration occurred; during which, an amicable corres- 
pondence was carried on for a few weeks, but without 
producing any change of conduct, or such promises of 
amendment as the party aggrieved had a right to de- 
mand. In such a state of irritable suspense it is im- 
possible to keep curiosity hoodwinked, and many par- 
ticulars thus came to light which otherwise perhaps 
would have remained buried for ever in silence. The 
beginning of domestic uneasiness is like the dropping of 
water; and that which by concession and liberality 
might have been at first easily gathered up or absorbed 
in oblivion, swells into a stream, till it defeats every 
attempt to prevent its progress. 

** On the one side no measures were taken, but those 
which common prudence suggested, and which the 
highest wisdom must have approved; for the case was 
laid in consultation before the nearest relatives, who 
saw enough to convince them that the chance of happi- 
ness was hopeless where so much duplicity had been 
practised. But though satisfied in their own minds, 
after a very close and delicate inquiry, that a reconcilia- 
tion was neither practicable nor even advisable, they 
thought it safest to take the opinion of an eminent ci- 
vilian upon the case; and when it is known that the 
judgment of Dr. Lushington was decidedly in favour of 
Lady Byron’s resolution to live apart from her husband, 
there will be few persons hardy enough to call the pro- 
priety of her determination in question. That deter- 
mination was a very painful, but it was also a very 
deliberate act of duty; and did not result from mere 
capriciousness of temper, or jealousy conceived on 
false grounds, and nourished by base insinuations. 

“ Sow what was the line of conduct pursued on the 
ether side, where, from intellectual superiority, and 
natural dignity of feeling, it might have been expected 
that the utmost delicacy of reserve would have distin- 





ng the deportment of the husband, so as to have 
ept from him all conversation and communion on the 
subject of his domestic differences, except with those 
who were immediately interested in them? Instead of 
weighing seriously the particulars of his conduct, enter- 
ing into an = perry of those points which were most 
suspicious, and frankly confessing what might be wrong, 
he delivers his sentiments in harmonious verse, and 
talks of his own wounded feelings in heroics, without 
paying the slightest regard to the feelings of others. 
But this was not all; for this man, of exquisite sensi- 
bility, calls to his counsel, not a professional advocate, 
or a relative of dignified rank,—in both of whem he 
might have reposed his secrets with safety,—but the 
poopriewee and editor of a newspaper, to whose honest 

ands and immaculate honour he entrusts the letters of 
his and his own verses. ‘The consequence was, 
as might have been easily predicted, the world soon be- 
came acquainted with the particulars of a separation, 
which, whatever might be its expediency under the cir- 
cumstances of the noble parties, was not of a nature to be 
made a matter of public discourse. The part which the 
late Mr. Perry took in this unpleasant affair did him 
little credit ; for he made the Morning Chronicle a stage 
of exhibition, and strutted about on it with an air of 
as much consequence as if this concern had been one 
in which he had a personal interest. But when the 
editor threatened the father of Lady Byron with the 
publication of his daughter’s letters, his wonted acute- 
ness of intellect seems to have been obtunded by his 
excessive vanity ; or else he would not have overlooked 
the plain questions naturally arising, how he came into 
pene of them, and what authority he had to pub- 
ish the correspondence of two persons, without the con- 
sent of both being previously obtained.” 


—~ + E<— 
AMERICAN LONGEVITY. 


a 


[From the New Hampshire Patriot.] 
—<=—_. 


Mr. Samuel Welch, now living at Bow, in this State, 
about eight miles from this place, has advanced more than 
eight months in the one hundred and twelfth year of his 
age. He was born in Kingston, Sept.1,1710. His father 
wasfromIpswich, Massachusetts; was a soldier at theseige 
of Louisbourg. and died immediately after his return to 
Kingston. His grandfather emigrated with the earliest 
settlers of Ipswich, from England. Mr. Welch has re- 
sided at Bow nearly 50 years. His life has been marked 
by no extraordinary vicissitude ; he never was in battle, 
never in the army; he never was endangered by the In- 
dians, who frequently visited Kingston after his birth, 
and took captives; nor was he ever sick but once during 
his long life, and then of a slight fever. He was always 
temperate ; through life has been a man of hard labour; 
and appears to have been of a retiring disposition, pre- 
ferring the most obscure retreats, to the noise and the 
vexations and dangers of society. 

We lately visited this old man, and found him sitting 
in his chair; his present wife, now 84 years of age, 
smoothing his white locks with her comb, and exhibiting 
the utmost interest in his welfare. He is now unable 
to walk, except by eogi's D bey chairs or the arms of 
his attendants, though his health does not appear rapid] 
to decline. When at the age of 105, he used to wor! 
about his little farm, cut his firewood, &c. ; and until 
the last two years he walked out of doors without assist- 
ance. He is in person rather above the middle size, of 
Grecian features, with dark penetrating eyes. His locks 
are of a clayed white, looking as if they had already 
mouldered in the grave. His frame is now feeble—the 
least movement causes his bones to grate at the joints ; 
and we feel a momentary chill at the presence of a man 
whose appearance speaks such a lesson of decay and gra- 
dual dissolution! His hands are withered, dry and 
cold ; the expanded veins standing out in ruddy fulness. 
His countenance is fair, though wrinkled with the cares 
of acentury and an — is mental faculties appear 
to be little impaired ; his memory, however, as his wife 
informed us, begins to fail, and he cannot connect his 
ideas with much precision. He is still amiable and so- 
cial, and were it not that his hearing is somewhat af- 
fected, he would be a most interesting person in con- 
versation.. We asked him many questions, to all which 
he made very sensible replies. His life, he said, was 
but a span, though he lived more than half the time 
since the landing of our fathers at Plymouth rock; it 
had now become a burthen to him, and he was willin 





to depart when it should please the Almighty. Wi 





the present generation of men he seems to have little 
acquaintance ; our fathers and our grandfathers were his 
contemporaries. 

In the annals of longevity in this state, there are but 
three to be found who have reached the age of Mr. 
Welch. Those three are, Mr. Lovewell, of Dunstable, 
who lived to be 120; William Perkins, of New Market, 
116: and Robert Macklin, of Wakefield, 115. Thetwo 
first are supposed to have been born in England; the 
last was a native of Scotland. We cannnot recal to re- 
collection a single instance of any one born in the state 
4 od Hampshire who has arrived at the age of Mr. 








Che Wouselwife. 


ORIGINAL RECIPE TO MAKE BARM. 
aie 

The following recipe is communicated by a most in- 
telligent and practical economist, who holds quackery 
of every species in detestation. If the directions be 
carefully followed, we can venture to predict the most 
perfect success.——Edit. Kal. 

Take five pounds of pure malt, and putting it into an 
earthen vessel, pour seven quarts of boiling water on it, 
then take four ounces of hops, and boil them slowly in 
two quarts of hot water for ten minutes; put the whole, 
malt, hops, and water, together, and let them stand half 
an hour, then strain the water off, then boil the malt and 
hogs in five pints of fresh boiling water for ten minutes, 
and strain it as before, pressing the whole out effectually ; 
then put the two decoctions together, and place the vessel 
near the fire, putting to it, at the same time, three half- 
pints of this same kind of barm (which, in the first in- 
stance, may be bought under the name of ‘Patent Barm,” 
from several of our bakers) «pd in cold weather let it 
stand eight or nine hours near the fire, and then be taken 
to the coolest place in the house, where it is to remain 
slightly covered to keep out the dust ; and in the winter 
this will be good 
~ hastily into the acetous fermentation, and should 

e made fresh once or twice a week. In towns, neigh- 
bours may readily supply each other to use it up quickly 
or, in the same proportions, the smallest quantity may 
be made for present use. Further experiments may be 
tried for delaying the acetous fermentation in hot wea« 
ther by bottling and corking it, by sinking it in a well, 
or burying it under ground. ; 

To make bread of this barm, some variation in the 
usual process is necessary. For example: with me, 
four pecks of flour are put into an earthen vessel; a 
hole is then made in the centre, tapering as it approaches 
the bottom; into this hole is poured one half pint of 
the newly-made barm, and sa this three quarts of 
water (as hot, in winter, as the hand can well bear; not so 
hotin summer.) Bran water is better, which is obtained 
by boiling half a peck of bran in an adequate quantity of 
water. This liquid is then to be stirred about, and mixed 
with the po gra, agar till a consistency is obtained equal 
to paste or dough. It is then left in this state in the 
kitchen, removed from the fire, for twelve hours. After 
this, a sufficient quantity of hot water (or fresh bran 
water) is added to work up the remaining dry flour, and 
the more effectually kneaded the better for half an hour; 
and if the flour is made of sprit or unsound corn, the 
dough should be very stiff. After this kneading, it is 
left'for three hours to rise in the earthen vessel. At the 
end of this time it is taken out, rolled, worked, ‘and 
divided into twelve equal parts: it may remain in this 
shape for half an hour, when these lumps are again 
rolled and worked into six loaves and the oven being 
then ready, three hours will bake them. From two 
recent comparative experiments, I have reason to con- 
clude of brewer’s barm, and this express barm, that the 
latter has the quality of correcting that stickiness which 
bread has, made with sprit wheat, which the other barm 
certainly did not correct. It has, besides, the merit of 
being obtained at about a third of the cost, and is per- 
fectly clean and wholesome. It is necessary to add, that 
as the barm becomes older, it requires some additional 
quantity to each succeeding batch of bread; and a re- 
serve of this barm should always be made, before it 

ws sour, to perpetuate itself. In proportion to the 
eat of the weather, the hot water put to the flour must 
be cooled. 

[ have never had so uninterrupted a course of good 
bread as since this escape from the brew-house. 

G. W. 

P. S.—Corking it up in stone bottles, is now found, 
will keep it, even in hot weather, two or three weeks. 





for three months: in the summer it. 
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Sctentific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteoro!ogical, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History; Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a series through the Volume. ] 





Consuming Smoke.—A writer, in the Staffordshire 
Advertiser, says:—‘* It may be well to make it gene- 
rally known, that, to prevent smoke from large furnace 
fires, NO expensive apparatus is necessary ; for the burn- 
ing of it may be effected in any of those now in use 
after the first raising of the fire to a red heat, and the 
not doing it is a great loss to the proprietor, all the 
smoke passing up the chimney being so much of vege- 
table matter not consumed, and which should have been 
converted into heat. To burn the smoke it is only re- 
quired, that, when the fire wants replenishing, the coals 
burning should be all pushed forward with a coo-rake, 
and the fresh coals be laid at the mouth instead of being 
thrown on the top, which is the general practice” 





Professor Memakle, of Hull, (says the YPorkshire 
Gazette, ) has succeeted in producing a brilliant illumi- } 


nation by means of electric light, and the aid of an arti- 
ficial air inctosed in glass tubes. As the electric sparks 
propagate themselves to infinity, the professor thinks it 
will be possible to light up a whole city with a single 
electrifying machine, and at a very trifling expense, by 
the adoption and probable improvement of the apparatus 
he has already invented. 





cRoUP. 
Dr. Reddelin, of Wismar, has communicated to the 
Royal Society at Gottingen, through Professor Blumen- 
bach, the following successful treatment of Croup, after 
the usual remedies had been tried without effect :—The 
patient was a female, aged 19, who, on the third da 
after being seized with the croup, was unable to swal- 
low, had begun to rattle in the throat, and seemed 
approaching rapidly to dissolution. Dr. Reddelin in- 
sinuated, by means of a quill, a mixture of Spanish 
snuff and marocco into her nostrils; and after repeat- 
ing this mixture, it excited sneezing and vomiting: 
this occasioned the discharge of two long membran- 
ous cylinders from the trachea (windpipe) upon which 
the rattling immediately ceased, and the patient was 
rescued from instantaneous suffocation. One of the 
tubes, when slit open, measured nine French lines in 
breadih ; they were quite white, and bore a strong ex- 
tension without injury to their fibrous texture. 





POTATOES. 


The result of some experiment lately made at Col- 
chester in Essex, on potatoes, was as follows:—The 
kidney species is the most productive; and the large 
ones, cut into halves, yield more, and require less 
ground, than when cut into small sets. This is a fresh 
confirmation of old experiments. The champions, the 
American kidney, Finch’s kidney, and two other name- 
less species, were included in this experiment, 





THE WEATHER. 

On Thursday se’nnight, the Albion guard-ship was 
strack by lightning, and her masts much damaged. 
The Hampshire Chronicle adds, that ‘a large ball of 
fire fell very near the Royal George yacht.” 

On Friday se’nnight, during the tremendous thunder- 
storm, a man of the name of Bruckfield, a plasterer, 
who was at work on a scaffold three stories high against 
a house in Tunbridge-place, opposite Pancras New 
Church, was struck with the electric fluid: he fell from 
the scaffold to the ground, and was taken up a lifeless 
corpse. 

A visitation of lightning and thunder, surpassing all 
existing knowledge of such atmospheric events, either 
in foreign or European climes, was experienced at South- 
ampton on Saturday se’nnight. It was so appalling, 
that many persons forsook their houses in terror, lest 
they should become their grave. The forked lightning 
darting in different directions, together with the tre- 
mendous loud bursts of thunder, presented a scene aw- 
fully sublime. St. Michael’s Church, in that town, has 
felt the powerful effects of the lightning, which struck 
the spire a few fect above the tower, forced some of the 
siones from its body, and hurled them into the street. 


| Sen and Manners. 


(Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 
—— 





ARCHERY. 


i 
“ Sound, sound the music, sound it, 
Let hills and dales rebound it, 
In praise of archery.” 


nell 
FASHIONABLE AND MANLY AMUSEMENTS. 


—_— 

Mr. Epitror,—Allow me, Sir, a corner of your 
entertaining aud intelligent miscellany, to express 
the pleasure (a pleasure which gives general satis- 
faction) I feel on the ardour, which seems, at pre- 
sent, to prevail, in the resturation of one of the must 
noble and manly exercises of our brave ancestors, 
I mean archery ; an amusement which increases so 
rapidly that it holds out the cheering prospect of 
being a salutary means of raising our British youth 
from that state of effemivacy and luxury which has 
too much characterised the young men of the pre- 
sent century, whose evenings were sacrificed to 
Bacchus, ur the gaming-table; aud very frequently 
fullowed by the most baneful effects, such as loss 
of character, health, strength, and fortune, 

What is that man fit for, oo the following days, 
who, aight after night, devotes bis time aud atten- 
tion, til one or two o’cluck, at the drinking or the 
gaminug-table? Fit for! nothiag, but to be a com- 
panion to the brute, “ to whose level he sinks him- 
self,” or the King’s Bench.» Let the man, whose 
nights Lave been so spent, pause, reflect, and trem- 
ble at the horrific picture, which we most willingly 
quit, and tuco with delight to the contemplation of 
ove which now so generally presents itself in our 
flourishing town and neighbourhood. Several arch- 
ing clubs are now formed, consisting of the most 
respectable youug geutlemen of our community ; 
and I have just heard of one now forming among 
gentlemen of a more matured age and of the highest 
respectability; and, for whjch example, they de- 
serve great applause. 

What a mauoly pastime! How it ennobles the 
mind, and invigorates the body, and attracts from 
the grovelling propensities of the “ evening soaker!” 
whose indolent habits are only roused by further 
deeds of folly and vice. How this exercise fils a 
mag for the generous god manly virtues for which 
life was given him by the wise Creator! But ]. 
will leave this part of the subject to more able 
writers than myself, and proceed to give a short 
account of the antiquity aod use of the bow. 

The use of the bow is, without doubt, of the ear- 
liest antiquity. It bas likewise been the most uni- 
versal of all weapons, having been obtained among 
the most remote people, who had the least commu- 
nication with the rest of maukind. The figure of 
the bow is pretty much the same in all countries, 
where it has been used; for it has generally two 
inflections or bendings, between which, in the place 
where the arrow is drawn, is a right line. The 
Grecian bow was in the figure of a 2, of which 
form we meet many, and generally adorned with 
gold or silver. The Scythian bow was distinguished 
from the bows of Greece, and other nations, by its 
incurvation, which was so great as to form a half 
moon or semi-circle —Though it does not appear, 
that the Romans made use of bows in the infancy 
of the republic, yet they afterwards admitted them 
as hostile weapons, aud employed military archers 
in all their wars. In drawing back the bow, the 
primitive Grecians did not pull back their hand 
to their right ear, according to the fashion of the 
modern ages and of the ancient Persians, but placing 
their bow directly before them, returned their hand 
opon their right breast: this was also the custom 
of the Amazons —The bow is a weapon of offence 
among the inhabitants of Asia, Africa, and Anferica, 
at this day; and in Europe, befure the invention of 
| fire-arms, a part of the i, fantry were armed with 
| bows. The long bow was formerly in great vogue 








in England; and many laws were made to encou- 
rage the use of it. The Parliament under Henry 
VII. complained of the disuse of long bows, here- 
tofore the safeguard and defence of this kingdom, 
and the dread and the terror of its enemies. 
Bowyers were one of the ancieut companies. of 
the city of London. A bowyer, dwelling iu London, 
was always to have ready fifty bows of elm, hazle, 
or ash, well made and wrought, under the penalty 
of ten shillings, for every bow wanting; and to sell 
them at certain prices, under the penalty of forty 
shillings ; and parents and masters were to provide 
for their suus and servants a bow and two shafts, 
and cause them to exercise shooting, ou penalty of 
6s. 8d. &e. by our ancient statutes.—Yours, respect- 
fully, a subscriber, ARCHERIANNA, 








FEMALE TOXOPHOLITES. 
—<- 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1rx,—I am delighted that you sent a shaft after that 
odious “ Bird of Passage,” which lately hovered over 
our “ merrie England,” and alarmed our damsels by 
its discordant notes. I perceive you are quite of my 
epinion, that the long bow and quarter staff ought to 
supersede the use of * those vile guns, which many a 
good tall fellow hath destroyed so cowardly.” We 
can all then be soldiers! and I make no doubt but the 
ardour of the female archers, will soon place them 
foremost in the ranks of war. 

Liverpool will certainly be the head-quarters for 
this district. The North-shore will supply the want 
of the spacious green sward of the olden time, which 
has been so cruelly cut up by the plough, and inter- 
sected with hedges and ditches. Alas! at Manchester 
we are “cribb’d, ..bin’d, and confined.” Our corps. 
will be compelled to exercise on the promenade in 
front of the Infirmary; which, upon the whole, may 
not be an unsuitable place; for, in case of a wound, 
surgical aid will be at hand. By the by, if the ladies 
do not appoint medical practitioners from their own 
body, I, and many of my friends, are determined im- 
mediately to commence students of the healing art. 

As a code of laws is no doubt in preparation, I beg 
leave to propose the following rules, for the discussion 
of the fair captains of the host. 

1. That no member shall be enrolled, whose arm at 
the wrist is less than inches in circumference ; 
and that the admeasurement be entrusted to the editor 
of the Kaleidoscope.* 

2. ‘That every qualified member do swear by the 
crescent of Diana, that she will not accept, asa hus- 
band, any man who shall not be a better “* mark” than 
herself, so that the race may be prevented from de- 
generating. 

5. That on the target be painted the figure of Ado- 
nis, whose heart shall be the mark to be shot at. 

4. That a building be immediately erected for the 
instruction and exercise of noviciates: that the key be 
kept by a committee of bachelors (to be chosen by 
ballot) who shall constantly mount guard in succession. 

The above regulations seem to me likely to condace 
to the prosperity of the new militia, and they will, no 
doubt, be improved upon and amplified. Yours, &e. 

Manchester, July 16, 1822. A YEOMAN. 

* The editor is flattered by the proposal of being 
appointed to this interesting office; which, when foirly 
elected, he will undertake, although not without eon- 
siderable diffidence ;~-such is his sensitive nature, that 
he trembles for the consequences which he fears are 
inseparable from coming iuto such close contact with 
the delicate hands of the fair sex ; which may affect 
that mathematical precision so requisite for the pro~ 
posed duty. 
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Ghe Drama. 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 

: ee oe ¢ 
No subject, to which we have devoted an occasional 
column of the Kaleidoscope, has given rise to so great a 
diversity of opinion asthe drama. One class of our rea- 
ders would have us by all means appropriate half a page 
or a page, of each weeks’ publication, to a commentary 
on what is passing on the boards of our own theatre, 
embracing the peculiar merits or demerits of our own 
corps dramatique ; others, and they form the great ma- 
jority of our readers, find the subject, when circumscribed 
to local criticism, extremely dull and unedifying. If 
it must be entertained at all, they would not have it 
confined to strictures upon actors who are here to-day 
and gone to-morrow ; and if we can ascertain their wishes 
from the frequent hints we have received from various 





quarters, they look for general and philosophical criti- | false 


cism, rather than individual or local animadversion. Our 
opinions coincide with theirs in this particular, and it 
is for this reason that we insert the following letter, as 
the reasonings and speculation of the writer appertain 
to the play rather than to the player; to the philosophy 
and taste of the tragedy itself, not to dull, partial des- 
cant upon the peculiar mode in which Kemble, Cooke, 
or Kean thought fit to deliver some doubtful or insig- 
nificant passage.—-Edit. Kal. 

—>_— 

BANQUO’S GHOST. 
— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—I am sure you must have alluded to my for- 
mer *¢ dramatic criticism,” when so flatteringly ob- 
served, in the last number of the Kaleidoscope, that 
** the postponement is to be ascribed to any thing but 
want of merit.” If others of your correspondents think 
their communications were meant, I only pity their 
vanity! It is my intention, ‘herefore, to gratify you 
with another critique, } by a visit to the thea- 
tre, when Mr. vows. ormed Macbeth. Between 
ourselves then, Mr. Editor, I don’t like to see the 
crowds of witches summoned by Hecate to attend upon 
her. Notwithstanding the well-known delight of “* pomp 
and circumstance,” one is scarcely meepeord to acknow- 
ledge that the delusive power extends beyond ‘* human 
mortals.” And such witches, too! why I should not 
care a fig’s-end for a host of em. To be sure, Macbeth 
confronts only the three very table weird sisters ; 
one of whom seemed to me to have been laying in a 
cargo of ale, preparatory to the sail, in a sieve, to Aleppo. 
Seriously, Mr. Editor, I protest against all red-faced 
witches; and must applaud Mr. Young for — 
to us, that his interview with them on “ the blas' 
heath,” did not excite in his mind the slightest degree 
of awe. But let these ‘* secret, black, and midnight 
hags” vanish into thin air, and ‘* melt as breath into 
the wind ;’’ my object is to expose an error which al- 
ways attends the representation of this tragedy. It is 
well known, that when Garrick performed Macbeth 
at the little theatre in Goodman’s Fields, he banished, 
for the first time and for ever, the real, palpable, visi- 
ble dagger, which had been gravely addressed until he 
eommanded otherwise : Garrick knew that it was only 


“ 4 dagger of the mind; a false creation 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain.” 


He relied upon the unaided preee of his own genius 
to excite the thrill of horror which Shakspeare intended. 
We should, in these days of refinement, be shocked to 
see, dangling from the roof of the stage, a real substan- 
tial. weapon (Birmingham manufacture) which, by 
some artful contrivance, should be made to exhibit, at 
the proper moment, 

** On the blade and dudgeon, gouts of blood, 

Which was not so before.” 


We are ready to exclaim, ‘*‘ How ross and unpoetical 
were the feelings of our forefathers!” But can we now 


excuse the appearance of the ghost of Banquo at the 
feast, or rather the tip-toe entrance of the 
tleman, with his face besmeared with paint, w 


r gen- 
§* sits, 





in stiffen’d fashion, te nod, me not - speak.” It is | 
a representation. It tends effectually to 
dispel that powerful influence over the feelings and 
imagination, which the situation of Macbeth must com- 
mand, if freed from this clumsy and unnecessary at- 
tempt at haw peony The audience certainly know 
why Mac was thus Camered, for he previously 
admits them into the secret of the murder; and, at the 
commencement of the banquet, the etrators of the 
‘* deed of dreadful note,” in the sight and hearing of 
the audience, tell, Macbeth, that Banquo is safe, 

In a ditch he bides, 

With twenty trenched gashes on his head, 

The least a death to nature.” 


: Immediately preceding the first address to the ghost, 
ie says: 
“ Here had we now our country’s honour roof’d; 
Were the grac’d person of our Banquo present, 
Who I may rather challenge for unkindness, 
Than pity for mischance.” 


His mind is filled with the subject of Banquo’s murder, 

and the ghost is plainly a ‘*a phantom of the mind—a 
[ ware take tea from the heat-oppressed 

brain,” or as Lady Macbeth says : 

** This is the very painting of your fear; 

This is the air-drawn dagger which, you said, 

Led you to Duncan.” 


After the rebuke of Lady Macbeth, he recovers his 
self-possession, and exclaims, ‘‘ If I stand here I saw 
him ;” but, immediately afterwards, on drinking 

“To the general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear Banquo, whom we miss— 
Would he were here,” 


he again falls under the influence of imagination, which 
again paints the spectre : 

*¢ Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood is cold, 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 

Which thou dost glare with.” 


I could say more by way of exorcism against the poor 
ghost; yet I would not ale with him, were he to 
render himself visible to Macbeth only, and not to the 

tors in the theatre. I think bs — - — 

at every person is prepared to understand the whole 
of the impassioned yes at the banquet, and that the 
the circumstances in which the has placed Macbeth 
are sufficient to give the fullest effect to this awful scene, 
without the appearance of the ghost of Banquo... If 
Kean or Macready were to adopt the proposed altera- 
tion, who could not immediately acknowledge its pro- 


riety ? 

: I Peel inclined to make a few observations on Mr. 
Young’s F safsnane ip but methinks your hand moves 
impatiently towards ‘‘ the portfolio of reserve.” Adieu, 
then, good Mr. Editor, I am resigned te my fate, only 
place me in proximity with congenial wits and critics, 
so shall you have ** evermore thanks—the exchequer of 
the poor.”"—Yours, &c. .G. 











MATHEMATICS. 

Instructions in every Branch of the MATHEMATICS, 
by Mr. E. S. EYRES.—Any application made at the Mer- 
cury Office, or at No. 9, St. James’-road, will be promptly 
attended to.— July 22, 1822. 





Mr. WEBBE begs to acquaint his Friends in Liverpool, 
that he proposes, during his short stay in the town, to 
devote a portion of his time to giving Instructions upon 
the Piano Forte. Letters to be left at the Music Shops, or 
at the Mercury-office. 

SACRED MUSIC. 

A NEW MASS, by S. A. Webbe (performed on the first 
Sunday of each month at the Spanish Chapel, Manchester- 
square, and occasionally at the Portuguese Chapel, South- 
street) will be published, together with a Sanctus, &c. (per- 
formed at St. Paul’s Cathedral) as soon as the subscription 
will cover the expense. An Organ (or Piano Forte) Accom- 
paniment will beadded. Subscribing price, 8s.; subsequent 
ditto, 10s.6d. Subscriptions received by the Publishers, 
Messrs. Birchall and Co. Bond-street; at the principal Music 
Shops; and by the Author, at his house, 48, Woburn-place, 
Russell-square, where may be had, 

WEBBE’S IMPROVED PSALMODY, Fourth Edition, for 
Churches, Chapéls, and Families. —LORD’S PRAYER, Solo. 
—**LAUDATE PUERI,” favourite Quartet, performed at 
the Oratorios at the above Chs pels, &c.—‘‘ HOLY ! HOLY! 





HOLY!” Anthem; Words by William Roscoe, Esq.; &c. 
(One concern.) 


PRIVATE TUITION. 

Mr. W. JEVONS begs leave to inform his Friends and the 
Public, that he continues to attend Pupils, either sipgly or 
in classes, and to give instruction in the Greek and Latin 

the elements of Mathematics and Astronomy, 
History, Geography, the Principles of Composition, the 
Belles Lettres, the Philosophy of the Human Mind, and 
Moral Philosophy. His course of instruction is more par- 
ticularly designed to carry on the improvement of the 
Young, after their removal from School, by introducing 
them to an acquaintance with some of the higher branches 
of Science and Literature.—For terms and partieularsapply 
at the Printers’, or at No. 7, Alfred-street. 








TO THE EDITOR. 





‘Sin,—I received ee pleasure from witnessing the 
ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the new Fe- 
male Penitentiary, on Wednesday last, by Lord Stanley. 

It looks well, and like an act of r iety towar 
God and charity towards our poor fallen fellow- 
creatures, when we see churchmen and dissenters 
merging their differences of opinion in this united act of 
brotherly love; going hand in hand to the good work ; 
and, in church communion, with one heart and voice 
imploring God’s blessing on the undertaking. I trust 
this will be followed up by that general support, from 
all parties, which such an institution so much merits, 
and so unhappily requires. 

I hear that nearly seventy ladies have kindly and zea- 
lously resolved, under the patronage of the Countess of 
Derby, to give the establishment their assistance. They 
are now engaged in preparing elegant fancy-work, and 
useful clothing for the poor, &c. which articles are to be 
sold by themselves, on two successive days, in October, 
next, the uce of this sale to be applied to that pure 
pose; and I trust that the knowledge of this plan will 
induce many other ladies to come forward with their 
charitable assistance on the appointed days. 

CHARITAS. 





Co Correspondents. 


SHOPMEN.—The letter of CoMMISERATOR, on the 
subject of the unnecessary and injurious confinement 
to which too many shopmen and apprentices in this 
town are subjected, appeared to us ta be of sufficient 
importance to justify the temporary postponement of 
some other lighter and perhaps more amusing matter. 
We request the earnest attention of our readers to the 
subject. 

Comront shall have a place next week. 


Dums ANIMALS.—The letter of Humanitas shall 
have a conspicuous place in the next Kaleidoscope. 


We shall re-peruse the sketch of the life of the poet 
Ferguson, and the translations, by Amicus Stup12. 
The latter, we are of opinion, will not prove so en- 
tertaining as the pieces of Schiller which preceded it. 


The paragraph from Southport, headed mutual accom- 
modation, would subject us to the advertisement duty. 


LEANDER’s lines to a Lady, on her birth day, were 
unavoidably postponed, to give place to the account 
of the Mermaid. 


We have further to acknowledge A SuBscRIBER; F 
W.J.; S. T. ' 

The MERMAID, the account of which we saw yesterday 
for the first time, has, for the present, excluded some 
other articles of a less singular character. 

Uw O1ssEAv DE PassaGE shall probably have a place 
in our next. Two correspondents were before-hand 
with him. 

ErraTuM.—In the hunting song inserted last week, 
the words ‘* though homeward” (eight lines from the 
end) should be ** thitherward.” 


Letters or parcels not reeeived unless free of charge. 









































Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
E. Smit and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 

Sold also by J. Bywater and Co. Pool-lane; Evans, Cheg- 
win & Hall, Castle-st.; T. Smith, Paradise-st.; T. War- 
brick, Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-st. 
M. Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row ; 
J. Lowthian, Library, 119, St. James-st.; and J. 
Smith, St. James’s-road, for ready money only. 
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